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Darwin’s principles of evolution may be increasingly considered heresy by some 
fundamentalist religious groups, but to most of us there is little doubt that the San Diego 
Zoo’s barbary macaques, pictured above, are distant evolutionary relatives. Recent 
advances in evolutionary theory, however, are pointing out that when it comes to mating 
and parental care, the human family may be unique. 

Anthropologist Jane Lancaster is an expert in this field, having written Primate 
Behaviour and the Emergence of Human Culture and countless papers and articles on the 
subject. She’ll be talking about Evolutionary Biology-of the Human Family: Contrasts in 
Sex Roles, Reproduction and Parenting among Higher Primates when the Science and ~ 
Liberal Arts colleges bring her to Concordia next week. Catch her lecture on’ Wednesday 


night at 8:30 p.m. in H-110. 
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Therapeutic art 


You are what 


By Minko Sotiron 


? 

One boy draws several human-like figures 
with animal heads (strangely reminiscent of 
ancient Egyptian hieroglyphics) all of which 
have balloon captions of self-criticism and 
other personal comments. Another draws a 
girl’s head with a knife sticking through it. 

These are examples, albeit extreme, of 
the kind of art produced by people in art 
therapy sessions. The sessions help those 
who find it hard to communicate verbally 
to express their emotions through the use of 
images. 

The therapeutic qualities of artistic 
expression have been known to psycho- 
therapists and psychologists ever since the 
nineteenth century, when British mental 
asylum patients began to paint without any 
official prompting. In the twentieth 
century, many hospitals and institutions 
began to use art therapy to treat mental 


CUFA UNION 
OKAYED 


Concordia’s full-time faculty are now 
unionized. A decision granting certification 
to the Concordia University Faculty 
Association (CUFA) was handed down 
Tuesday by the labour commission. 

A full text of the decision is not expected 
to be received until sometime today, but 
CUFA spokesman John Drysdale assured 
The Thursday Report that the commission 
had not attached any conditions to its 
approval. ; 


_ It’s OK to breathe in the Hall bidg. 


An air-sampling test conducted last 
semester has shown that the asbestos fibre 
content in the Hall bldg. is well below 
acceptable levels. 

Testing was done at 22 locations in the 
downtown building by McGill’s Institute of 
Occupational Health and Safety during a 
two-week period in November. Results 
showed levels of 0.001 to 0.007 fibres per 
cubic centimetre (f/cc) compared to the 
Quebec standard of 5 f/cc, and a 
concentration of between 2 and 2.36 
nanograms per cubic metre (ng/m?3) - 
compared to the acceptable level of 30 
ng/m3. ; 

Air. samples from outside the building 
showed the highest concentration of 
asbestos fibres, between 15.7 and 29.7 
ng/m?. 

The $8000 test followed a request by the 


Dept. of Education’s higher education 
branch for information concerning airborne 
asbestos levels in university buildings. 
Dangerous levels of asbestos fibre content 
have been discovered in some schools in the 
province. 

(Asbestos coating was commonly used 
for fireproofing structural steel in the 
sixties. It was recently discovered that as 
the coating deteriorates, asbestos fibres can 
break off from the coating and enter the air 
supply.) 

» According to Physical Plant Director 
Frank Papineau, the Hall bldg. was the 
only one on Concordia’s two campuses 
about which serious doubts were 
entertained. Although primitive testing for 
the possibility of airborne asbestos was 
conducted at the time of the building’s 
construction in the early sixties, Papineau 
felt that a more sophisticated test should be 


undertaken. ; 

Had the test results proved negative, 
considerable amounts of time and money 
would have had to have been spent just in 
determining how to tackle the problem. It’s 
impossible to estimate the costs of the 


alterations that would have been necessary, 


says Papineau. 

A problem in many buildings is that the 
false-ceiling area is also part of the air- 
handling system, causing asbestos fibres to 
be blown through the air ducts. 

The Hall bldg., in contrast, has an air- 
handling system that is independent of the 
ceiling space, eliminating the danger of air 
movement in the false-ceiling area. 

But that’s only part of the reason for 
Concordia’s good score on the asbestos 
test, according to Papineau. He believes 
that the asbestos coating is very well 
bonded and still in excellent condition. MG 
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you draw 


patients and a number of British and 
American universities initiated programs 
offering graduate degrees in the field. 

Yet, in Canada, until very recently, no 
university offered such an academic 
program. (Although the private Toronto 
Arts Institute offers an art therapy 
diploma, it is not academically accredited). 
Now, thanks to Concordia Fine Arts 
professor Michael Edwards, Concordia has 
Canada’s first academic graduate program 
in art therapy. 

Although it is not yet a full-fledged two- 
year master’s program, Edwards hopes to 
eventually be able to offer one. ‘‘At the 
moment,”’ he says, ‘‘we’re halfway there. 
It’s a one-year diploma course requiring 250 
hours of supervised training.”’ 

The diploma, explains Edwards, does not 
lead to certification, but provides 
intermediate training in art therapy, and is 
intended to develop specialized professional 


_ skills and knowledge in the field. 


Edwards wants to dispel the popular 
misconception of the art therapist as a do- 
gooder who fools around with patients in 
an amateurish fashion. On the contrary, he 
says, certified art therapists are 
professionals who have had. 1000 hours of 
supervised training, and who almost always 
work closely with psychotherapists at the 
institution. 

The diploma program now has six full- 
time and four part-time students, but 
Edwards expects this figure to increase as 
interested students complete the required 
prerequisites. ‘‘Many students are now at 
the qualifying year, and applications are 


See ‘‘The patient’’, page 2. 


Last week Concordia, this 
week the province!77R presents 
partial findings of a Quebec- 
wide survey of student 
attitudes. Beginning on 

page 5. 

Whither arts and science? The 
complete text of the final 
report of the arts and science 
curriculum task force can be 
found on pages 9 and 10. 


Long overdue: Canadian writers may soon join 
their counterparts in Australia, Great Britain, 
Germany, New Zealand and the Scandinavian 
countries in receiving royalties for the library use 
of their books. As a result of studies showing 
writers in this country earning less than $6000 
per year from writing (80 per cent of all authors 
earn $3000 or less from their books), the Canada 
Council has established a committee of writers, 
librarians and publishers to examine the whole 
question. 


The first stage in the process has been to 
gather information from Canada’s book-writers 
and, in recent months, questionnaires have been 
sent across the country. Writers of published 
books who have not yet received such a 
questionnaire can request one from the council, 
but must do so no later than January 23. The 
council needs all questionnaires back by 
February 16. For information call the Canada 
Council at (613) 237-3400, ext. 326. 





FOR THE 
RECORD 


Board of Governors 


At the open segment of its January 15 meeting, the Board of Governors 

© approved recommendations from the Concordia Council on Student Life on 
expenditures from the 1980-81 student services budget surplus (see FOR THE RECORD, 
January 15, for more details); 

© approved a recommendation from Senate deleting representation on the Fine Arts 
Faculty Council from the no-longer-existing SGW Faculty of Arts and Loyola Faculty of 
Arts and Science. 

The Board of Governors next meets on February 19 at noon in H-762. The open session 
begins approximately at 1:15 p.m. 


Fine Arts Faculty Council 


At the open segment of its meeting on January 16, the Fine Arts Faculty Council 

e discussed the desirability of applying for financial grants from the Canada Council’s 
visiting artists program; : 

e introduced the Guidelines for the Preparation of Undergraduate Curriculum Proposals; 
© discussed the possibility of creating a set of procedures reducing admission criteria for 
advanced mature students; 

© announced the creation of a newsletter for the faculty; 

¢ ‘announced the availability of English-as-a-second-language courses for francophone fine 
arts students who want to improve their English; 

© reported on a successful meeting with teachers in the PSBGM’s FACE program. 

There was general agreement on the desirability of coordinating joint educational activities 
with teachers of a program that concentrates so heavily on teaching fine arts to students. 
The date of the next faculty council meeting has not yet’ been set. 





ELECTION RESULTS 
CUFA COUNCILLORS 
1980-81 


Representative 

T. Dwivedi 

T. N. Srivastava 
L.W. Jankowski ° 
G.J. Trudel 

R.C. Sharma 

J. Breslaw 


Constituency 
1. Mathematics (acclaimed) 
. Biology & Exercise Science 
. Chemistry 
. Physics and Geology 
. Economics 
. Applied Social Science, 
TESL and Journalism 
. English and Classics 


R. Cawley 

G.M. Auchinachie 

M. Brian 

H. Famira 

Formalities Incomplete 
K. Bindon 

R. Rudin 

P. Garnet 


. Modern Languages & Linguistics 
. French 
. History and Religion 


. Philosophy and Theology 
. Psychology, and Communication 
Studies M. Shames 
E. Brussell 
. Political Science and Geography K. Herrmann 
. Sociology, Anthropology, Education 
& Division IV of Arts and 


Science 


(elected) 


J. Mouledoux 
W. Knitter 

D. Doreen 

J. Kelly 

L. Kryzanowski 
S. Gracovetsky 
E. Regener 

A. Hanna oe 
No Nominations 
C. MacLaurin 


(acclaimed) 


. Commerce (elected) 


Engineering (acclaimed) 


. Fine Arts 


. Librarians (elected) 








Through art therapy, patients can act out emotions or feelings that they either cannot or 


are not allowed to act out in real life. 


“‘The patient can’t deny feelings 
once they’re staring him in the 
face. .»?” continued from page 1. 


pouring 1n,’’ he says. 

The ideal students, he observes, must 
have artistic ability, but must also possess 
psychological insights since ‘‘there is a 
balanced relationship between the art 
process and psychological insight,’’ he says. 

Edwards believes that the teaching team 
he has assembled has achieved this balanced 
relationship. Fine Arts professor Norma 
Wagner, for example, is an experienced 
artist with a profound understanding of the 
artist’s inner motivations. Pierre Grégoire is 
a trained clinical psychologist who, when 
not teaching courses on a part-time basis, 
works at the Allan Memorial, while 
psychologist Donna Jacobs gives 
psychology courses. And as for Edwards 
himself, he has had a distinguished career 
practising and teaching art therapy (at one 
point, he was the chairman of the British 


“Association of Art Therapists). 


The idea for the program came during 
Edwards’ stint here as yisiting lecturer in 
1978. The faculty was interested in an art 
therapy program and Edwards was asked to 
found it. 

When he arrived, he anticipated difficulty 
in lining up participating institutions for 
training his art therapy students. But the 
opposite happened, and as the Allan 


. Memorial, the Children’s, Shriners’ and 


Queen Elizabeth hospitals somehow learned 
of the program, they approached him for 
students. 

The response of the hospitals shows 
Edwards that art therapy is an idea whose 
time has come in Montreal. For him, the 
therapeutic value of art therapy is 
indisputable. ‘‘Art therapy,’’ he observes, 
‘is using images as communication for 
isolated individuals who are under severe 
stress. They have a great deal to express 
emotionally, but are blocked verbally. In 
many cases, they find it easier to express 
themselves through painting pictures or 
molding clay.’’ 

Edwards explains that art therapy is 
concerned largely with the unconscious. It- 
allows feelings to be projected into art. 
Patients can act out emotions or feelings 
that they either cannot or are not allowed 
to in real life. (An example is in the 
accompanying illustration.) 


“‘The point of art therapy,’’ he says, ‘‘is 
to allow the process of expression to come 
out spontaneously, especially for an 
individual under stress. Art therapy can 
release that stress by helping the individual 
to express, and also possibly then to 
understand himself.’’ © 

Edwards has seen many paintings or 
drawings which clearly brought out the 
anger and strong feeling within an 
individual. A benefit of having the 
illustration is that it is a concrete 
manifestation of the patient’s feelings, to 
which he or she can relate. ‘‘The patient 
can’t deny feelings or emotions once they’re 
staring him in the face in the form of a 
painting or sculpture,’’ says Edwards. 

And then real progress can be made. 
“‘T’ve had really withdrawn children who 
initially made very impoverished drawings, 
then gradually through art therapy make 
fuller, richer ones. And at the same time 
they also made substantial progress in other 
facets of their personalities.”’ 


Concordia and PBS 
get together, 
again 


Concordia’s collaboration with 
Plattsburg’s public television station was 
such a success last semester that a return 
engagement is scheduled for the winter 
term. 

In place of last term’s course, 
‘‘Education and the Gifted Child’ 
(Education C390), another half-course, this 
time in geography, will be offered by 
Concordia on channel 57. 

- “The Ecology of Man’’ (Geography 
C202/4 ZG) will be broadcast on Saturdays 
from 10 to 11 a.m. (repeating Wednesday 
from noon to 1 p.m.) beginning January 
24. There will be three on-campus seminars: 
February 21, March 21 and May 2. 

The three-credit course, a general 
introduction to ‘‘the relationship between 
physical and cultural distributions of the 
earth’s surface’’, is open to both regular 
and independent students. 

For further information or registration, 
cail Cathy Jennings in the off-campus 
education office, 482-4212 or 482-0320, ext. 
321. — 





Les fées ont soif 


Controversial 
play opens 


By Mark Gerson 

Concordia will score a theatrical coup 
next week when the D. B. Clarke curtain 
rises on the first-ever English-language 
presentation of the controversial Les fées 
ont soif. 

The play that clerics love to hate will 
open its six-day run at the Sir George 
campus theatre on January 27 ina 
performing arts division production 
featuring theatre students Catherine 
Marshall-Batchelor, Irene Arsenault and 
Shelley Speigel. 

Fellow theatre student Holly Dennison 
directs Denise Boucher’s powerful feminist 
play about the confining stereotypes women 
are forced into by organized religion. 

Through a series of monologues and 
songs, the three characters in the play—a 
statue of the Virgin Mary, Marie (the wife 
and mother) and Madeleine (the whore)— 
look at the many forces in history that have 
kept women from making free choices. 

“The play says that all women are virgins 
in some respect,’’ says Dennison, ‘‘because 
the sensual part of us is repressed and 
because we’re supposed to be virgins in 
terms of our mentality.”’ 

The whore and the virgin are related, she 
adds, because the former serves to ensure 
that men can marry the latter. ‘‘They are 
women who don’t experience pleasure and 
have no choice in what they do. In a sense, 
both service men.”’ 

According to Dennison, the three 
characters represent all women, and the 
areas dealt with in the play—how women 
relate to each other and to their mothers, 
rape, psychiatry, religion—affect all 
women. 

“‘The three women talk to the audience; 
they tell their story to us.’’ And as the play 
progresses and the women discuss their 
desires and their sexual, sensual and 
creative sides, they discover the forces that 
are holding them captive and they discover 
that choice is possible. 

The theme of imprisonment is carried 
throughout the play, and is even 
represented in the set—three self-contained 
cubicles in which the characters spend much 
of their time. The fées or fairies of the title 
bear a historical reference to women who 
would rather sing than pray. For that 
plasphemy, they were said to have been 
punished by being imprisoned in containers 
that would be opened only at the end of 
time. The implication is that all women are 
held captive in stereotypes from which there 
is NO escape. 

Les fées ont soif, described by Le 
Devoir’s Michel Roy as ‘‘a long scream of 
revolt against the condition in which 
women are placed in society’’, has had a 
stormy history. 

Its first production, by Montreal’s 
Théatre du Nouveau Monde, was 





Holly Dennison directs Les fées ont soif, ‘‘a long scream of revolt against the condition in 
which women are placed in society’’. 


jeopardized when the Greater Montreal 
Arts Council refused to subsidize it. ‘“We 
have to stop showing merde on our 
stages,’’ council chairman Jacques 
Vadboncoeur was quoted as saying. 

Supported by all Quebec theatres, the 
TNM refused to give in to what it 
considered censorship, and the play opened 
in November 1978. 

When some of the province’s Catholic 


. Organizations got wind of the play, they too 


attempted to suppress it with the support of 
no less a personage than Montreal’s 
archbishop, Paul Grégoire. While 
acknowledging that he hadn’t seen it, 
Archbishop Grégoire said: ‘‘It is painful to 
notice that, under the pretext of supporting 
the cause of women, one has to stoop to 
conduct which uses vulgarity, scorn and 
derision.”’ 

Claiming that the play was flagrantly 
blasphemous and contravened both the 
Canadian Bill of Rights and Quebec Charte 
des droits de la personne, the coalition of 
religious groups approached the courts for 
an injunction to have the play closed down 
and sales of the published script halted. 

Success was only partial and, even then, 
only temporary. Superior Court refused to 
force the play’s closure, but did grant a 
temporary injunction on the script’s sales. 

Throughout its battles, the TNM was 
supported by editorialists and critics, and 
news of its struggles reached as far as Paris 
and New York. Quebecers, disregarding 
predictions of ‘‘serious chastisement from 
Providence’, flocked to the play in record 
numbers. By the end of its first run, Les 
JSées ont soif had been seen by more than 
30,000 people, and its return engagement 


the following spring was equally successful. 

Holly Dennison is glad that much of the 
controversy surrounding the play she’s 
directing has died down, because although 
she’s conscious of its stormy past she 
doesn’t want it to detract from the fact that 
Les fées ont soif is simply a good play that 
conveys an important message. 

‘In a simple structure, Denise Boucher 
has incorporated so much,”’ says Dennison. 
“*She saying, ‘imagine what it would be like 
if all this shit weren’t happening, if we were 
free’.”” 

(Les fées ont soif runs from January 27 
through February I in the downtown D. B. 
Clarke Theatre. Tickets are free, but 
reservations are being accepted. Call 
879-4341 for information.) 
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AT A GLANCE 











The new year has brought a host of new 
employees to both campuses of Concordia. 
Welcome aboard to Frank Maselli and Nghi 
Ong in computer science, Anne Barkman in 
the computer centre, Tamara Gulezko in 
the development office, Chris Dougherty at 
CUSA, Susan Noli in the education 
department, Mary Townsend in advertising, 
Eileen Peterson in the galleries, Catherine 
Daigle in accounts, Nancy Raymond in 
guidance services, Anita Classen-Stewart in 
electrical engineering, Vera Seider in 
commerce academic support, Franco 
Baliello in audio-visual, Diane Izzi in 
accounts payable, Gloria Jane Fitzgerald in 
biology, Jason Dillon in the bookstore, and 
Melodie Schick in health services. Hope 
your stay with us is a long and happy one 

. MBA student Harriet Campbell has 
been awarded one of the ten $500 bursaries 
made available by Royal Trust to Quebec 
graduate students in commerce and 
management.... Still on the commerce 
front: Dean Pierre Simon was down in 
Puerto Vallarta earlier this winter, but if 
he’s come back without a tan, it’s because 
he spent most of his time at the Business 
International Annual Chief Executive 
Officers Roundtable in that Mexican resort 
town. He was one of 20 on a speaker’s list 
that included heavyweights from the 
political (former prime ministers of the UK 
and Belgium), academic (a dean of New 
York University) and business scenes 
(presidents, chairmen and/or directors from 
IBM, Deutsche Bank etc.).... If you 
missed British actress Karen Fernald in her 
one-woman show on. Fanny Burney last 


- term at Concordia, you may have a second _ 


chance. Miss Fernald is stopping by again 
on her way back to England to allow 
Concordia’s AV department to videotape 


See “AT A GLANCE”, page 11. 





Views sought: 
Search procedure changes 


The personnel committee of the Board of Governors is seeking reaction to its proposals 
for changes to the procedures used in the selection of the rector, vice-rectors and academic 
deans as outlined in last week’s Thursday Report. 

The new system would call for the establishment of an evaluation committee that would 
assess the position itself and immediately consider the record of the incumbent. A search 
committee would be struck only if it were decided to maintain the position and not to 


appoint the incumbent for a further term. 


Full details are on page 11 of the January 15 Thursday Report. 
Send your comments to M. S. Dubas, president of the personnel committee, at H-841-2, 
or to Aloysius Graham, secretary to the Board of Governors, at BC-209. 


a 





There are adults 


Concordia University’s future is tied as 
inextricably to adult education as has been 
‘its past. This is the thrust of the university’s 
brief to the provincial Jean commission on 

adult education. 

The submission, prepared by an 11- 
person committee following extensive 
debate throughout the university 
community, has been sent to the 
commission. 

Two facets of adult education are 
stressed in the 53-page brief: the need to 
broaden services to the adult learner and 
the lack of properly trained adult 
educators. = 

While stressing the university’s current 
commitment to so-called ‘‘mature’’ students 
—through evening access to courses, 
student services and libraries, through 
representation on decision-making bodies, 
and through community activities—the 
report’s authors maintain that more can 
and should be attempted. 

“‘Essentially,’’ they write, ‘‘what we are 
thinking of is a greater variety of 
offerings.’ Among the areas being studied 
are an expansion of off-campus and 
‘*distance’’ learning activities, ‘‘not just to 
the geographically isolated, but to those 
whose circumstances make it hard, if not 
impossible, to attend an institution.’’ 

The report underlines the importance of 
expanding in the field of professional 
development, which takes in the all- 
important upgrading of qualifications or 
recyclage. It notes that many French 
engineering schools list three fundamental 
missions—teaching, research and 
professional development—and suggests the 
possible creation of a special professional 
development unit at Concordia. 

Also mentioned are the need ‘‘to 
promote the more active integration of 
adult students. ..into the university 
community’’, to expand academic advising, 
particularly peer counselling, for mature 
students, to reduce interuniversity barriers 
(including making it as simple as possible to 
transfer credits earned at one institution 
toward a degree at another), and to find 
new ways of evaluating potential adult 
students for admission. 

Concordia is involved in the study of 
adult learning, write the authors, both 
through its Centre for Mature Students and 
through much of the research conducted at 
the university. More researchers, however, 
must be alerted to the potential association 
their work has to the field of adult 
education. And more research is needed, 
particularly on adults returning to school 
after long absences and on the implications 
of adults in the classroom. 

In the section dealing with adult 
educators, the brief’s authors deplore both 
the lack of professional training available in 
Quebec and across Canada and the dearth 
of. quality curricular materials specifically 
developed for adult learners. 

Concordia is making a contribution in 
both areas through programs directly 


in our future 


concerned with adult educators. Cited are 
the adult education and recreation and 
leisure studies programs, which train 
teachers, and the educational studies and 
educational technology programs, which 
study curriculum development. 

In addition, the submission examines the 
phenomenon of the independent, non- 
degree students and suggests that this 
growing segment of the university 
population should not be neglected as it has 
been in the past. Also discussed in the 
document are the off-campus and 
continuing education operations. 

In several instances throughout the brief, 
the authors point out to the commission 
that adult students have different needs 
from the traditional student population, 
and that the government must be open to 
the financial outlays that may be involved 
in order to meet these non-traditional needs 
in a creative way. 


Writer reads 


“*Robert McAlmon was an American 
who didn’t make it in the Paris of the 
1920s. He knew all the right people and 
had considerable talent as a writer, but his 
star failed to rise and he wound up selling 
trusses in Arizona.”’ 

Such is the plot of a ‘‘fictional 
autobiography in poetic form’’ recently 
published by Quadrant Editions, the 
subscription press instituted by Concordia 
professor Gary Geddes. The author of 
McAlmon’s Chinese Opera is one Stephen 
Scobie, ‘‘a Scot living in Canada and owing 
allegiance to both places’’. 

Scobie, now residing in Edmonton and 
teaching at the University of Alberta, will 
be at Concordia next Wednesday to read 
from his work in the Vanier Library 
Auditorium. Those works include 
Babylondromat, In the Silence of the Year, 
The Birken Tree, Stone Poems, The Rooms 
We Are, and a critical book-length study of 
Leonard Cohen. 

Scobie has also published numerous 
reviews and articles on Canadian poetry in 
Queen’s Quarterly and Canadian 
Literature, and is a film critic for CKUA 
Radio in Edmonton. His work has 
appeared in the Cosmic Chef and West 
Coast Seen anthologies, and he recently 
became a founder of Longspoon, a 
subscription press similar to Quadrant. 
Longspoon, however, is to feature only 
poetry from across the country. 

The reading will begin at 8 p.m. and 
admission is free. For more information, 
call the English Department at 482-0320, 
ext. 534 or 879-5901. 

Next in the ‘‘Writers and Critics’ series 
will be an evening of readings by that 
controversial group of Montreal poets, the 
Véhicule poets: February 20 at 8 p.m. in 
H-520. LR 


The Netherlands, for extra protection: While 
most of the discussion on job discrimination in 
Canada focuses on language, colour and gender, 
with only peripheral attention given to other 
problems, the Dutch are light years ahead in 
their thinking on human rights. A draft code 
currently being considered in that country would 
prohibit job discrimination on any of the 
following grounds: Age, sex, civil status, sexual 
disposition, distinguishing marks or scars, 


In keeping with austerity measures, the pomp and circumstance generally associated with 


psychiatric history, medical history, nationality, 
race or colour, social or regional background, 
criminal history, police records, religious, 
political or any other outlook on life, trade 
union membership or membership in any other 
organization, or for being out of work. 

(CAUT Bulletin) 


openings of parliaments was absent at Concordia last week. 


A constitutional affair — 


By Minko Sotiron 

With trumpets blaring and considerable 
fanfare, His Majesty King John I arrives, 
resplendent in his formal robes. He is 
greeted at the front door by the Governor 
General, Senators and the Gentleman Usher 
of the Black Rod who leads His Majesty 
and his retinue into the Senate. 

The Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod 
presents himself at the door of the House 
of Commons and knocks three times. He 
then addresses the clerk of the House to 
announce a message from the deputy of His 
Majesty the King. The deputy asks all 
present to attend the Senate Chambers. 
Once the assemblage is gathered, the 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod says: 

“Honourable members of the Senate, 
members of the House of Commons: I have 
it in my command to let you know that his 
honour the deputy of His Majesty the King 
sees fit to declare the opening of this 
Parliament.”’ 

The monarch, John W. O’Brien, reads 
the throne speech... 

By now, our readers must be thoroughly 
confused and wondering since when has 
Concordia University turned into a 
monarchy. But not to worry, the rector was 
only taking part in a mock parliament of 
the School of Public and Community 
Affairs (SPCA). Its students had crowned 
him king of their association for the 
occasion. 

Held last Friday, the mock parliament 
appeared to go off without a hitch. It 
looked as though the students had done 


Long live the king! 


their homework. The SPCA’s lounge was 
laid out in a reasonable imitation of the 
House of Commons complete with 
government and opposition benches facing 
each other and a speaker’s chair under a 
large Canadian flag. Question period was 
carried out with the requisite desk 
thumping as each student played an 
assigned role of a specific cabinet minister 
or member of the opposition. Most of the 
questions discussed concerned matters 
relating to the students’ association, such as 
starting a newsletter and establishing a 
coffee house. 

The idea for holding a mock parliament 
originated from a conversation several 
SPCA students had more than a year ago 
about using the BNA act as a model for the 
constitution of a proposed students’ 
association. According to one of the 
students present, Steve McIntosh (who was 
deputy prime minister), the idea proved to 
be appealing to other students. z 

‘‘We started to sift through the BNA act © 
to adapt articles to fit the school. And we 
held a confederation weekend a year ago to 
the day from our mock parliament.’’ 

On that weekend, with the help of SPCA 
director Blair Williams and fellow Andy 
Gollner, the students thrashed out their 
constitution. Following this they held 
student elections and formed their 
association. 

The mock parliament was the crowning 
touch to the year’s work. 








than 100 tables. 


QUEBEC 
UNIVERSITIES: 
A Comparative View 


Last week, The Thursday Report presented the results of a 
survey conducted in September 1980 among Concordia students. 
The purpose of that survey was to determine the attitudes of 
students toward the university. Certain comparisons were also 
made with student and public perceptions of McGill University. 

This week, we present the results of a similar survey conducted 
in the fall of 1978 among 1716 full- and part-time undergraduate 
and graduate students-attending the province’s seven universities. 
The survey was carried out for the Angers Commission d’étude 
sur les universités for its report on student life. Partial results of 
this survey were contained in that report but the full results, 
containing 15 tables comparing student conditions and attitudes 
among the various institutions, have just been published by the 
Department of Education. The total survey results include more 


The sample of 1617 students represents a student population of 


Study habits 


Amount of 
school work 


School work includes both actual 
classroom attendance and work devoted to 
studies outside of the classroom. Under this 
heading, the results for students at the 
Université du Québec and Concordia are 
particularly worthy of note. At Concordia, 
for instance, 40 per cent of students devote 
less than 35 hours a week to school work, 
while across the system, this percentage is a 
small 25 per cent. The authors point out, 
however, that UQ and Concordia students 
also are enrolled in fewer courses than their 
counterparts in the other institutions; this 
accounts in part for the marked difference 
between UQ/Concordia and the others. 


Hours 10-34 35-40 41-45 Over 55 Average 
Montréal 22 27 24 26 24 
McGill 21 25 28 26 16 
Sherbrooke 22 24 29 25 7 
Laval 20 31 32 17 21 
Concordia 40 30 20 10 13 
UQ (Université 


du Québec) 28 34 23 14 20 
(Full-time students only) 


Attitudes 
towards study 


Most students registered interest in 
subject matter taught at university: almost 
85 per cent claimed they liked what they 
were studying. On the other hand, less than 
40 per cent said they enjoyed the non- 
academic aspects of student life. For more 
than half the students, the primary 
objective of going to university is ‘‘to get a 
degree’’. Only 25 per cent feel they don’t 
know where their university experience and 
the accompanying degree will lead them 
professionally. 

In the inter-university comparison, 
students at the English universities seem 
particularly interested in the courses they 
are pursuing. And Concordians indicate 
more interest in ‘‘student life’’ than their 
counterparts at the other universities. 


Interested in Know 

Profes- where 

Subject sion Degree Student it will 
matter life lead 
Montréal 80 54 51 51 69 
Laval 79 55 42 52 58 


Sherbrooke 79 57 52 39 77 


UQ 84 59 54 59 76 
McGill 87 36 60 52 74 
Concordia 87 47 67 65 714 
Average 83 52 54 54 71 


(Full-time undergraduates only) 


slightly more than 115,000 students. Foreign students, students in 


the process of writing a thesis and students registered in only one 
course are not covered by the survey. All figures are expressed in 


percentages. 


A word of caution: most of the tables presented here are 
concerned only with full-time undergraduate students. Since 
Concordia has a relatively high proportion of part-time students, 
care should be taken not to assume that the situation and attitudes 
of students as reflected in some of the Concordia results are 


indicative of the total Concordia population. Where appropriate 


and possible, a portrait of the part-time student will be presented 
in the texts accompanying the tables, but on a Quebec-wide basis 


only. 


Note that figures are percentages. These have been rounded off to 
the nearest percentage point and thus may not always total 100. 





Sixty-three per cent of Concordia students 
skip classes ‘‘some’’ of the time. 


Courses skipped 
by students 


Most students consider courses and labs 
important. In fact, more than half of the 
students claim they have never skipped a 
course/laboratory; another 40 per cent have 
missed a few; and a mere four per cent 
have missed a quarter or more of their 
course load. Part-time students seem more 
concerned about missing courses than do 
their full-time counterparts, and graduate 
students more than undergraduate students. 

In the interuniversity comparison, 
Concordia students do not seem to fare too 
well: only 30 per cent insist they never miss 
courses. 


Approx. More 

one Approx. than 

None Some quarter half half 
46 


Montréal 51 2 1 2 
McGill 40 52 8 1 0 
Sherbrooke 60 37 2 0 2 
Laval ~ 54 42 4 1 0 
Concordia 30 63 7 0 0 
UQ 58 40 1 0 1 
Average 49 47 4 0 1 
(Full-time undergraduates only) 
continued overleaf 
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Financial situation 


Annual income 


The survey indicates student income 
received (be it through part-time or full- 
time work, summer employment, 
unemployment insurance, bursaries, loans, 
family assistance or, in the case of married 
students, income of the spouse). 

The findings show that 49 per cent of 
full-time students can count on less than 
$3000 in income per annum, while only 17 
per cent of part-timers find themselves in 
this situation. 

Fifteen per cent of Concordia’s part-time 
students can count on annual income over 
$20,000. This percentage is 20 per cent at 


University costs: 
student opinions 


The students were asked to express an 
opinion on a number of matters related to 
the cost to them of a university education 
and also to indicate their level of 
satisfaction with their own financial 
situation. 

The first table covers full-time 
undergraduates only; the second, all full- 
time students. 


Possible solutions to financial 


problems UQ and Laval, 27 per cent at McGill and 
pendenes 35 per cent at Montréal. 
believing in... Free More More “Pre- 
tuition loans scholar- salary’ = 
ships = Less than $2000- oo —_ — 
crass ae Se a eS Montréal 7 SS es 2 ieee 
Laval 27 31 43 12 
Sherbrooke 6 a eee ago Ea eet 
. Sherbrooke 20 22 48 10 
UQ 34 29 45 16 U oo) 3 34 21 
McGill ie 3 8 5 oe 
- McGill 33 - 25 x5 | 10 
Concordia 24 31 34 6 . 
Concordia ww 24 27 19 
Average 25 24 33 18 


Satisfaction with financial situation (Full-time students only) 


g Very Very 
satisfied Satisfied Unsatisfied Unsatisfied 
Montréal 29 52 14 


6 
Laval 27 48 19 8 
Sherbrooke 26 51 16 8 
UQAM 12 53 29 6 
UQ 16 55 22 7 
McGill 25 52 17 6 
Concordia 23 51 21 § 
Average 24 51 19 6 


" €angisay, uDy 


Place of study 


Many students study most of the time at 
home (48 per cent of full-timers, 70 per 
cent of part-timers) and only a fraction 
study almost always at their university (14 
per cent of full-time students, seven per 
cent of part-timers). The other study both 
at home and at school. 

Among universities, however, Concordia 
registers the lowest percentage of full-time 
undergraduate students who study almost 
always at home (38 per cent) and the 
highest percentage of those who prefer to 
study at school (27 per cent). 


School/ 
School home Home 
Montréal 8 41 51 
Sherbrooke 14 33 52 
Laval j 9 32 59 
UQ 10 45 45 - 
McGill 21 38 41 
Concordia > ¥ | 36 38 
Average 14 38 48 


(Full-time undergraduates only) 


Student jobs 


Fully 49 per cent of students claim they 
do salaried work during the school year. 
This percentage, which appears high 
initially, is due to the fact that 89 per cent 
of part-timers work during the academic 
year. (In fact, 80 per cent of the part-timers 
indicated they had a full-time job; only six 
per cent of the full-time student body 
works full time.) 

Among full-time undergraduates, 
Concordia has more students working part- 
time than any other Quebec university. 

In the summer prior to the survey, 
approximately 20 per cent of all students 


had no job. - 
None Part-time Full-time 

Montréal 67 27 6 
Laval 69 25 6 
Sherbrooke 86 13 2 
UQ 68 225 7 
McGill 72 27 1 
Concordia 58 38 4 
Average 69 27 5 


(Full-time undergraduates only) 


Solitary or 
group study 


Most students study sometimes or 
regularly with their colleagues. Only 29 per 
cent of full-timers and 38 per cent of part- 
timers prefer to study alone. 

On the other hand, among full-time 
undergraduate Concordians, more students 
prefer to study alone than at any other 
university, and-a mere three per cent work 
regularly with their fellow students. 


With Colleagues 


Alone Sometimes Regularly 
Montréal 22 58 19 
Sherbrooke 18 57 25 
Laval 29 58 13 
UQ 25 47 28 
McGill 37 55 8 
Concordia 39 57 3 
Average 29 55 16 


(Full-time undergraduates only)* 


Student debt 


Most university students (64 per cent) do 
not-find it necessary to contract debts 
(personal loans, government loans) in order 
to study. There is a marked difference 
between full-time and part-time students: 
almost 45 per cent of the former have 
study-related debts as compared to less than 
15 per cent for the latter group. 

Among Quebec students, Concordians 
are the least indebted: more than 75 per 
cent of graduate and undergraduate 
students studying on a full-time basis have 
no university-related debts. 


None Less than At least 
$2000 $2000 
Montréal 62 17 21 
Laval 37 25 39 
Sherbrooke 39 26 35 
UQAM 59 19 23 
UQ 36 34 30 
McGill 74 13 13 
Concordia 15 17 8 
Average 55 21 24 








General observations 


Social life, 
administration, 
facilities 


The sixties’ student dissatisfaction with 
university administration seems to have 
disappeared with many full-time students 
satisfied with the way today’s universities 
are run (75 per cent, 70 per cent at 
Concordia) and a similar number confident 
that they will-not be given the run-around 
over their rights (73 per cent, 72 per cent at 
Concordia). 

The major sources of dissatisfaction have 
to do with facilities and with the chance to 
meet people (Concordia scores high here, 
64 per cent compared to the Quebec 
average of 54 per cent). Only Université du 
Québec students are less satisfied than 
Concordia students over their facilities (40 
per cent at UQ, 41 per cent at Concordia). 

Part-time students, perhaps because they 
spend less time at the university, find it 

- even more difficult to meet people, but are 
more satisfied with student/administration 
relations and with facilities than are their 


full-time counterparts. 
There is/are Chances toChances to Admin. Facilities 
good... meet assert support 

people — rights 
Montréal 46 69 71 55 
Laval 47 73 719 56 
Sherbrooke 60 75 71 55 
UQ 57 77 82 39 
McGill 60 76 74 78 
Concordia 64 72 70 41 
Average 54 73 75 54 


University and 
knowledge 


Full-time students were asked their 
opinions on nine items related to university 
education. The results, insofar as 
Concordia students are concerned, are 
often at the head or the tail of the other 
Quebec universities. 


Stimu- Profs High- 

lating available quality academic 

milieu teaching standards 
Montréal 66 70 71 75 
Laval 68 58 76 78 
Sherbrooke 69 65 82 85 
UQ 71 71 86 77 
McGill 82 64 64 83 
Concordia 76 2° «74 68 69 
Average 71 62 74 78 


Opento Opento Isan Students Responds 


con- part-time ivory have to needs 

tinuing studies tower social of tech- 

education debt nology 
Montréal 95 80 37 48 76 
Laval 95 83 45 51 82 
Sherbrooke 95 85 45 51 82 
UQ 94 84 42 33 77 
Concordia 88 88 31 33 19 
Average 93 84 39 41 78 





Low participation in athletics at Concordia and the Université du Quebec may be 
explained by lack of facilities. 


Cingisay, upy 


The survey was carried out cb 
Commission Angers by the Centre de 
‘sondage at the Université de Montréal. 
A stratified sample of 2523. students 


(2047 undergraduates and 476 graduates) 


was chosen to represent all students — 


“registered for the fall session at Quebec’s 
- seven universities, and 1617 of these 
completed the interview. Excluded Miers. 


was considered significantly di 
from that of Quebecers. Also | 
were maketh wring # on 


Extra-curricular 
activities 


Many full-time undergraduates never 
participate in the various cultural activities 
offered by their university (39 per cent), 
although sports and dances are less popular 
with Quebec students. Fifty-four per cent 
of the province’s students appear not be 
sports-minded (this may be explained, in 
part, by lack of facilities at Concordia and 
UQ) and 48 per cent are not interested in 
dances and related activities. 

Not surprisingly, part-timers are far less 
inclinéd to get involved with or attend 
cultural activities (75 per cent), sports (89 
per cent) and dances (87 per cent). 

Concordia appears to have the least 
cultural and least athletic students. The 
volume of dances and beer bashes at the 
university could account for our third- 
highest score (after McGill and Montréal) in 
the ‘‘dances’’ category. 


Activities 

Students 
don’t join 
in... Cultural Sports Dances, 

etc. 
Montréal 43 44 56 
Laval 30 40 46 
Sherbrooke 25 57 35 
Québec 39 65 43 
McGill 41 54 $1 
Concordia 50 72 46 
Average 39 54 48 


All the universities, except Comoran 


and McGill, submitted a complete list of 
_ students to the researchers who chose 


iunie out-of eves 7A-mames at (He 





Socio-economic 


origin 

Two ‘‘classical’’ criteria were used to 
determine the socio-economic origin of 
students: the father’s occupation and the 
parents’ level of schooling. When the 
father’s occupation is considered, the 
results show that 56 per cent of students 
belong to what the authors call ‘‘la 
moyenne et petite bourgeoisie’ or middle 
class. A ‘‘surprising’’ 44 per cent came 
from blue-collar and worker families. 

As for parents’ level of education, more 
than 80 per cent of the mothers and fathers 
of Quebec students possess 15 years of 
schooling or less. 

The inter-university comparisons show 
that the English universities are frequented 
to a larger extent than in the case of the 
French universities by students whose father 
is in middle or senior management. 


Father’s occupation 


Management Prof- Small White Blue 
Upper Middleession- Busi- Collar Collar 
als 


ness- 
men 

Montréal 15 18 24 9 10 24 
McGill 19:13 2655 9 dS AB 
Sherbrooke 6 -9s-1=. 25-1837 
Laval $2192 AF S19 A225; 
Concordia 18 17 10 16 22 

UQ Tid SAT AR ae 
Average 13 15 18 14 14 28 


Business and ethics do mix: Calls for papers are 
out for a new publication, Journals of Business 
Ethics. Manuscripts should be sent to philosophy 


reports have it up between three and five per 
cent over 1979-80 figures. Any increase of more 
than three per cent would make it the largest 


professor and editor Alex Michalos at the 
University of Guelph. Interested subscribers 
should write to the D. Reidel Publishing 
Company, Box 17, Dordrecht, The Netherlands. 


one-year jump since 1975. 


Going up: Bucking all trends, US university 
enrolment has climbed this year. Preliminary 
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Who are Quebec’s students? 


The survey results show that 72 per cent 
of Quebec students are full-time, 28 per 
cent part-time; 55 per cent are male, 46 
per cent are female. 

More than half the students (55 per 
cent) are between 20 and 29 years old. 
This percentage is much higher in the case 
of full-time students (68 per cent) than in 
the cast of part-timers (21 per cent). Most 
part-time students (53 per cent) are 30 
years of age and up. 

Most university students are single (62 
per cent) but there is a significant 
difference between full-timers and part- 
timers. Eighty-two per cent of the former 
are unmarried and but among part-timers, 
only 32 per cent are single. Most students 
don’t have any children (82 per cent) and 
among those who do, few have more than 
two (only 4 per cent). 

As many students live with their parents 
(37 per cent) as live away in an apartment 
(36 per cent). In fact, a significant 
proportion of students owns a house (20 
per cent). Again, there are important 
differences between full-time and part- 
time students: almost half (45 per cent) of 
the full-time category live with their 
parents while less than 15 per cent of the 
part-timers do. 

It goes without saying that most Quebec 
students identify French as their mother 
tongue (76 per cent). English is the 
mother tongue of 16 per cent. ‘‘Other’’ is 


, 





identified by eight per cent of the 
students. ‘ 

Students registered in arts programs 
account for the largest single group 
according to area of study (24 per cent). 
Administration is second with 21 per cent 
of the student population; education, 
third, with 19 per cent; and applied 
sciences, fourth, with 11 per cent. 

The report makes some limited 
comparisons between students surveyed in 
1978 and Quebec students in 1962. The 
1962 data are based on the results of a 
study conducted by the Dept. of 
Sociology at the Université de Montréal 
(Brazeau, Dofny, Fortin & Sévigny: Les 
résultats d’une enquéte auprés des 
étudiants dans les universités de langue 
francaise du Québec). As the title of the 
study indicates, the 1962 report excludes 
the English universities. This should be 
kept in mind as one reads the following 
contrasts between students then and now: 
© females account for a much larger 
proportion of students today. They 
represent 14 per cent of the total number 
of students then; 45 per cent today. 
© students appear slightly older today 
than in 1962. The percentage of young 
students (under 20 years) has decreased 
(from 23 to 13 per cent); as well, the 
proportion of adult students (30 years and 
up) has increased considerably (from three 
to six per cent). 


Scholarships offered 


Post-graduate scholarships valued at 
$15,000 apiece are being offered by Le Prét 
d’honneur, Inc. to researchers interested in 
doing work in the field of Quebec’s socio- 
economic development. 

In order to be eligible, you must be a 
Canadian citizen, must have completed a 
doctorate less than three years from the 
date the scholarship takes effect and must 
have received at least one degree from a 
Quebec university. The Quebec degree must 
not have been granted more than eight 
years ago. : 

To apply, send a letter mentioning when 
you’d like the scholarship to take effect anc 
detailing your research and its relevance to 


the socio-economic development of Quebec 


_Be sure to include your curriculum vitae, a 
transcript of your marks and a letter from 


the appropriate university research unit 
outlining the facilities and services that will 
be put at your disposal for this project. 


Also include the amount of any additional - 


remuneration you expect to receive. 

In addition, you are expected to arrange 
for at least two letters of reference to be 
sent under separate cover. 

Applications should be sent to: 

Comité des bourses postdoctorales ' 
Le Prét d’honneur Inc. 

82 ouest, rue Sherbrooke 
Montréal, Québec H2X 1X3 


the education file: 


CAUT fears cutbacks 


Federal government plans calling for a $1.5 billion cut from cash transfers to the 
provinces will effectively destroy the present ‘‘established programs financing legislation’”’ 
in the area of post-secondary education, claims the Canadian Association of University 
Teachers (CAUT). 

The legislation governs federal-provincial agreements on cash transfers for medicare, 
hospitalization and post-secondary education. As Health Minister Monique Bégin has 
assured the provinces that no cuts will be made in the health-care field, CAUT is assuming 
that post-secondary education alone will take the cut. 

A March 3 conference on who should finance universities and*how is now being 
organized by CAUT and the Institute for Policy Analysis in response to the 
announcement. It’s scheduled to take place at Toronto’s Park Plaza hotel. 

CAUT has also recommended to Prime Minister Trudeau, as it did in 1976, that a royal 
commission be established to consider university financing before any funding changes are 
made. : 

(In 1976, Trudeau promised that three years’ notice would be given before cash transfers 
under the terms of the legislation would be ended. CAUT claims this has not been done.) 

According to CAUT, the provinces would be unable to afford to make up the 
difference. ‘‘This will happen just at the moment that universities across the country are 
facing acute financial difficulties and seems to CAUT a recipe for disaster,’’ says the 
association’s executive secretary, Donald C. Savage. 


Forced retirement out in Manitoba 


The University of Manitoba has failed in its attempt to force the retirement of education 


_ professor Imogene McIntire at age 65. 


The Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench found that the Manitoba Human Rights Act, 
which outlaws discrimination on grounds of age, takes precedence over the collective 
agreement between the university and its faculty association. 

The collective agreement states that ‘‘all academic appointments, other than post- 
retirement appointments, terminate automatically on the date of retirement as defined in 
the University of Manitoba pension plan.”’ The university pension plan establishes the 
retirement age at 65. Certain options to extend this are granted to the University, but no 
similar option is given to the employee. 

It was Professor McIntire’s contention that the age 65 limitation in the collective 
agreement was illegal and contrary to the provincial Human Rights Act. 

The court agreed and declared that ‘‘the provisions of the collective agreement, 
purporting to require her retirement at age 65, or to give the university the option of 
retiring her at that age, are void and of no effect.” 

The Manitoba decision will not have much effect in most other provinces where human 
rights codes do not expressly forbid discrimination on the grounds of age. 

According to Concordia’s human resources department, the university has no forced 
retirement policy, though faculty and staff ‘‘are expected’’ to retire as of the June 1 
following their 65th birthday. 

Discrimination on the basis of age is not yet forbidden by the Quebec human rights 
charter. 


Basic tuition fees in Canadian arts faculties 


1977/78 1978/79 1979/80 1980/81 
University of British Columbia........... $ 536 $ 536 $ 536 $ 590 
University of Alberta................... 500 550 550 605 
University of Calgary..............-.4-. 500 550 550 605 
University of Saskatchewan..,.......... 572 625 655 655 
University of Manitoba................. 450 540 570 615 
University of Toronto.................. 675 675 710 835 
University of Western Ontario........... 689 691 726 817 
Queen’s University...................4. 700 700 735 845 
University of Guelph.................6. 686 686 686 710 
York “Univetsity< : a22 Ss AR 765 765 863 915 
McMaster University................... 685 685 720 810 
Wilfrid Laurier University............... 720 720 755 810 
Carleton: University... 22.25. eee 680 680 720 813 
Wniversité Laval. .2s. 33. sans a 450 450 450 450 
Concordia University................... 450 450 450 450 
McGill University.................0.0065 570 570 570 570 
Université de Montréal.................. 540 540 680 680 
Mount Allison University............... 765 815 865 935 
Dalhousie University................... 675 700 840 900 


(UBC Reports) 


Lights! Camera! Action! Filmmakers interested 
in making their first full-length fiction film 
should take note of a new aid-to-production 
program recently launched by Radio-Québec, 
Radio-Canada, the Institut québécois du cinéma 
and the Société de développement de l’institut 
cinématographique canadienne. Information on 
the two-year funding program is available from 
Suzanne Ostiguy at 283-6363 or Alyne Samson at 
844-1954. 
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...plutét la téte bien faite que bien pleine, 
et qu’on y requit tous les deux...” 
Montaigne, Essais, I, xxvi 


Preamble 

The Arts and Science Special Task Force 
on Curriculum was formed in October 1979 
at the request of the vice-rector academic. 
This report completes the work of the task 
force. 

Since the report recommends legislative 
action we request that it be forwarded to 
the council of the Faculty of Arts and 
Science. 
¢ Recommendation 1.1: That the report of 
the Special Task Force on Curriculum be 
submitted to faculty council and that 
faculty council receive it. 

The next section of the report states 
seven principles which we believe should 
govern the education of undergraduate 
students in arts and science at Concordia 
University. The rest of the document flows 
from these principles. We recommend a 
scheme of program structure, distribution 
requirement, counselling of students and 
processing of curriculum which would allow 
and foster the application of the principles 
throughout the faculty. 

‘‘Framework’’ deals with the structure of 
programs, degree requirements and 

- academic advising. The recommendations in 
this section are meant to ensure that, while 
maintaining flexibility, program offerings as 
well as courses of study of individual 
students conform to the principles. Hence, 
they provide the framework within which 


curriculum builders may be creative in 
designing programs and within which 
students may choose their courses. 

Recommendations concerning the 
curricular process follow, while the special 
recommendations in the final section 
complete the report. 

The quality of the discussion on 
curriculum will affect the significance of 
council’s actions. It will also foster the 
intellectual climate essential to a university. 


© Recommendation 1.2: (i) That faculty 
council hold special meetings in February 
and March 1981 to debate this report; and 
that faculty council be prepared to receive 
written submissions concerning this report 
and that individuals and groups who make 
written submissions be asked to present 
them to council at the special meetings. 


The task force wishes to thank those who 
have helped in its work by responding to 
the calls for briefs. : 


Principles 
1. The task force endorses the concept of 
specialization in university education, and 
does so in the conviction that specialized 
and intensive knowledge in a particular 
discipline or field is necessary to the 
development of an educated person. 
While the programs that this faculty 
offers are many and various, and the 
capacities that they form are as different 
one from another as the students who 
pursue them, they should all have in 
common the goal of helping prepare 


graduates for living as informed 
individuals, earning their own living and 
otherwise fulfilling their role in society, not 
merely in the period when society remains 
more or less as it was when they were 
engaged in formal study but also in 
unpredictable future time. 

The skills and confidence derived from 
the experience of being led by the spirit of 
inquiry and of knowing what knowledge is 
are part of the contribution of university 
education to the maintenance of an 
essential sense of self. 

2. That part of any degree program which 
is devoted to specialized study must be 
structured in such a way that it gives, as far 
as possible, a coherent view of the 
particular discipline or field. It should be 
concerned not only to teach appropriate 
skills and items of knowledge but also to 
show students, explicitly and implicitly, the 
nature of the subject, its methods of study 
and the sort of questions to which it 
addresses itself at its more advanced levels. 

By a suitable structuring of the program 
it would be possible to achieve these goals 
economically and efficiently with fewer 
courses and less instructional time than is 
usually thought necessary. 

3. The component of specialized study 
should not constitute the whole of any 
program of concentration. Each program 
should require a minimum of study in some 
other field chosen for its cognate relation to 
the main field, or even, perhaps, for its 
radical contrast with it. The desired effect 
of this requirement is to create a context 


for specialized study in which the strengths 
and also the limitations of the field of 
special study will.become more apparent. 
4. The flexibility and mobility that 
graduates require in the society they will 
enter derive in part from the skills and 
knowledge that they acquire in the 
university that go beyond the boundaries of 
their concentration programs. Adaptability 
may be for many graduates a condition of 
success in finding employment. The 
development of interests outside a single 
concentration can also enrich and sustain 
their personal lives. 

Hence, the total bachelor-degree program 
should build upon and significantly extend 
the broad academic experience provided by 
the schools and colleges that students 
attend before entering university. In the 
context of our modern society this 
necessitates exposure to both the scientific 
method and humanistic approaches. 

5. University education is concerned not 
only with the transmissions of culture, but 
also with its extension, criticism and 
evaluation. All of these processes rely on 
mastery of communication. Ability to 
express oneself in writing (and in speech) 
should be fostered in all courses and degree 
programs. 

Further, graduates will increasingly need 
to be familiar with, and to use, modern 
methods of communication. Programs 
should develop an awareness of the impact 
of advances in communications and 
computer technology on the learning, work, 
and leisure environments. 


continued overleaf 








6. Education must encourage the 
autonomy of the individual. Degree 
programs should have this as one objective. 
Moreover they should never be so 
structured as to preclude freedom of 
choice, even the freedom to choose 
wrongly. 

To form people capable of making 


. reasoned choices, the university should 


respect and accommodate decisions made 
by students about their programs. 

7. A degree program need not realize all 
the desiderata implied in the foregoing; it 
must not, however, restrict itself to only 
one. 

A program should have as objective the 
realization of a set of ‘‘local maxima’’, 
each corresponding to one of the principles, 
rather than the attainmént of one ‘‘absolute 
maximum’’ corresponding to only one of 
the principles. For this reason, and because 
each program has special constraints, 
compromise is inevitable. 

What matters is that some of the 
qualities of sound, contemporary education 
as articulated here be inherent in each 
program, and that it be upon their 
inclusion that the absence of others be 
justified. 
© Recommendation 2.1: That faculty 
council endorse the principles and authorize 
their publication, in appropriately edited 
form, as an introduction to the faculty’s 
section of the undergraduate calendar. 


Framework 

The departments and other units 
proposing programs should recognize that 
their curricular submissions will be 
appraised in the light of the principles set 

out above. In particular, . 

1) a degree program should build upon 
students’ pre-university education; 

2) it should ensure an ordered education in 
the specified discipline or field by a set 
of prescribed and optional courses. To 
avoid wasteful proliferation of courses 
and inefficient instruction, each course 
offered should be justified by its 
function in relation to the basic scheme 
of education envisioned by the program; 

3) it should incorporate cognate or 
otherwise related work; 

4) it should not merely allow space for as 
many ‘‘local maxima’’ as possible in the 
entire university program, it should also 
encourage pursuit of them. To this end: 

— within a major program no more 
than 36 credits may be mandated 
from a single discipline or 
department; 

— within a specialization program no 
more than 48 credits may be 
mandated from a single discipline 
or department; 

— within an honours program no 
more than 48 credits plus a six- 
credit honours thesis or program 
(for a total of 54 credits) may be 
mandated from a single discipline 
or department. 

Exception should be made only for 
programs when external certification 
requires it. : 

5) Each department has an educational 


responsibility to students and faculty 
members in other departments as well as 
to mature entrants and the general 
public. Each department should offer 
courses, minors and lecture series to 
fulfill this responsibility. These should 
be serviceable to designers of programs 
in other departments. 
¢ Recommendation 3.1: That faculty 
council adopt 1) to 5) above as regulations 
for the structure of programs and course 
offerings. 

Distribution requirements are needed to 
support the principle that breadth of 
learning is an important factor in a 


‘student’s total education. This breadth 


should be conceived as coming from studies 
undertaken at all post-secondary levels. In 
assessing the extent of it in the case of each 
individual, advisors should take into 
account the components of the DEC or 
other qualifications presented for admission 
to the university, as well as the extra- 
concentration components of the degree 
program. 

¢ Recommendation 3.2: (i) That, while 
every student in a degree program must 
complete an honours, specialization or 
major, no student may take more than 60 
credits in one discipline or department; and 
(ii) that academic advising be organized to 
cover, not only the program of 
concentration, but also the choice of the 
balance of the credits in‘the degree 
program. . 

Students should conceive of their formal 
post-secondary education as an entity, 
seeing their high-school and CEGEP or 
equivalent education as academic 
preparation for university study rather than 
merely as a means of admission to 
university. Students should seek and expect 
to find sound academic counselling, and 
should receive it as responsible individuals 
constrained only by their obligation to meet 
specific requirements if they wish to take a 
degree. 
© Recommendation 3.3: That faculty 
council adopt as a guideline for use by 
students and their academic advisors in 
choosing free electives, that they keep in 
mind the principles articulated in this report 
and be governed by them in supplementing 
their programs of concentration with work 
in other areas. The objective of every 
program of study up to the bachelor’s 


degree should be the incorporation of as 
many ‘‘local maxima’’ as possible, and 
especially of breadth as a concomitant of 
the specialization inherent in the university 
program of concentration. 

To be effective the scheme proposed in 
this report requires good, informed and 
well coordinated academic advising. 
© Recommendation 3.4: That faculty 
council establish a study group charged 
with recommending means of providing 
effective and compulsory academic 
counselling for all undergraduate students 
in order to implement Recommendations 
3.2 and 3.3; such group to be chaired by 
the assistant dean for student affairs and to 
be chosen from program and faculty 
academic advisors, chairmen, principals, 
students and the Admissions Office. 


The Curricular Process 

Procedures and structures for the vetting 
of curriculum are usually designed to 
control rather than encourage innovation. 
Procedures for monitoring and reviewing 
programs and courses are still essential. The 
objective is to have quality control without 
stifling creativity. 
¢ Recommendation 4.1: That it shall be the 
responsibility of departments and other 
units to initiate curriculum conforming to 


-the principles and regulations. In the 


rationale accompanying each curricular 
submission, the initiators shall stipulate the 
objectives that they believe will be realized 
in the proposed curriculum. 

© Recommendation 4.2: That it shall be the 
responsibility of the curriculum committee 
to assess curricular proposals in the light of 
their conformity to the principles and 
regulations, and to make appropriate 
recommendations to faculty council. It shall 
be the responsibility of the chairman of the 
curriculum committee, as editor of the 
faculty’s sections of the university’s 
calendars, to attend to matters of prose 
style as well as of course numbering and 
other such mechanical features of calendar 
entries. 

© Recommendation 4.3: That it shall be the 
responsibility of the divisional deans and 
the provost, before submitting to the 
curriculum committee curricular proposals 
from their respective divisions, to make 
sure that they answer the needs of the 





faculty as a whole, as well as the needs of 
the department and division in which they 
originate. The heads of divisions are also 
charged with encouraging proposals in any 
area where they detect a lack. 

© Recommendation 4.4: That there shall be 
introduced into the curricular process 
mandatory appraisals of the programs and 
courses of each department and unit in the 
faculty on a three-year cycle. Such 
appraisals shall be made by sub-committees 
of the curriculum committee and include 
consideration of how well programs are 
realizing the objectives because of which 
they were approved, as well as of the 
serviceability to students and faculty in 
other departments and units, of courses, 
lecture series and like activities. Major 
curricular submissions shall be made and 
considered only on this three-year cycle. 

© Recommendation 4.5: That the 
curriculum committee, informed by its 
study of curricular proposals as well as by 
its appraisals of existing programs and 
courses, shall notify the divisional deans 
and the provost of any /acunae that it 
discovers in the faculty’s offerings. 


Special Recommendations 
The following recommendations do not 
necessarily flow form the previous ones. 
While not essential parts of the scheme 
proposed above, the task force believes 
them to be important. In each case the task 
force would have made specific proposals 
had it been competent to do so. 
¢ Recommendation 5.1: That faculty 
council declare itself open to a proposal for 
a College of Arts and Science, to join the 
other units in division IV, such college (i) 
to articulate a particular philosophy of 
survey... 
of this document; (ii) to identify a specific 
core curriculum drawn from departmental 
offerings which would be a realization of 
this philosophy; (iii) to provide auspices 
under which guest lectures, etc., might be 
given, but to offer no courses, seminars or 
degree programs of its own; and (iv) to 
serve, once established, primarily as a 
centre for academic counselling of students 
enrolled in it. 
© Recommendation 5.2: That faculty 
council establish a study group charged 
with proposing (through the curriculum 
committee) multidisciplinary minors in arts 
and science specifically designed for 
students in the Faculties of Commerce and 
Administration, Engineering and Computer 
Science, and Fine Arts. 
¢ Recommendation 5.3: That faculty 
council establish a study group charged 
with investigating means of coordinating 
continuing education with the regular, 
credit-bestowing study activities of the 
faculty. 
M. Cohen, 
Chairman 
J: Buell 
L. Colebrook 
C. Davis 
D. Frost 
A. Lajoie 
S. McEvenue 
D. McKeen 
J. Stewart 
D. Wheeler 








Concordia joins 


By Minko Sotiron - 

Concordia University is the newest 
member of GAMMA, an interuniversity 
“think-tank”? sponsored jointly by McGill 
University and l’Université de Montréal to 
promote research in long-range forecasting 
and planning. Although the university 
formally joined only in November, a 
number of Concordia faculty members have 
participated in various GAMMA research 
projects since its inception in 1974. 

Most recently, Concordia’s Paris 
Arnopoulos (Political Science) and Fred 
Knelman (Science and Human Affairs) have 
contributed research papers to a GAMMA 
project, subsidized by the federal 
Department of Communications. Both 
professors examined different aspects of the 
effect of the new developments in computer 
and communication technology on 
Canadian society—Arnopoulos examined 
politics in the new society while Knelman 
dealt with the question of energy. 

The university finally decided to join the 
research consortium, according to 
Arnopoulos, because Concordia professors 
were already quite involved with the 
organization. Other professors who have 
done or are doing research include Dennis 
Murphy (Communication Studies), Franz 
Oppacher (Computer Science), Szymon 


GAMMA 


Chodak (Sociology), Gary Boyd 
(Education), and Hugh McQueen 
(Mechanical Engineering). 

From its beginning, GAMMA has sought 
to undertake an integrated, interdisciplinary . 
approach to examining the following areas 
of inquiry: 

e the ‘‘conserver society’’ (dealing with 
the implications of a conservation-oriented 
social organization); 

e the future of Quebec; 

e the ‘“‘information society’”’ (dealing 
with the socio-economic effects of the twin 
computer/communications sector); 

© project ‘‘Delta’’ (a forum involving the 
decision-makers in the Canadian 
communications sector); 

¢ international development (through a 
joint project sponsored by the United 
Nations University and involving 25 
institutes around the world). 

The rese4rch center operates through a 
core of coordinators who oversee the work 
of more than 35 researchers. Over the 
years, GAMMA has published an extensive 
number of books, reports, papers and 
documents on its major areas of inquiry. 
For a publications list, write to GAMMA, 
Suite 210, 3535 Queen Mary Road, 
Montreal H3V 1H8. 
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her performance. The tape will be available 
on loan from the AV library. . . .- Delegates 
from across Europe and North America will 
be crowding into the D. B. Clarke Theatre 
late this spring when the Centre for 
Building Studies, with a little help from the 
federal Department of Industry, Trade and 
Commerce, opens the door on its 
symposium on computer-aided building 
design. ... CUTV has staged a coup by 
becoming one of the first student television 
stations to provide programming to a major 
commercial station. Beginning this Sunday 
at 1 p.m. on CFCF-12, you’ll be able to 
watch the first episode of Our City, a local 
talk show produced by Concordia students. 
CFCF is committed to 13 segments this 
year, and the folks at CUTV have their 
fingers crossed over the possibility of 
providing a full 26-week season for 1981-82 
.... Music’s Bernard Lagacé and wife 
Mireille will play Christ Church Cathedral’s 
brand new $600,000 organ at a dedication 
concert this Sunday at 4 p.m. Tickets are 
on sale at the Diocesan Book Room on 
Union. ... Research news: SSHRC leave 
fellowships have been granted to Visual 
Art’s Reesa Greenberg, the Dept. d’Etudes 
francaises’ Paul d’Hollander (both of 
whom will be off to France), to Religion’s 
Michael Oppenheim (Israel), Commerce’s 
Carli-Louis Sandblom (Sweden), 
Geography’s S. Aiken (Australia) and 
Economics’ Daniel Shapiro (elsewhere in 
Canada). The awards include a stipend plus 


travel and research allowances. 
Anthropology prof Philip Bartle and 
psychology prof Gloria Waters have been 
awarded SSHRC postdoctoral féllowships 
.... If you’re a student seeking a 
scholarship to study at a French university 
next year, you must register at the 
Consulate General of France in Montreal 
no later than January 31. Forms are 
available in the Research Office, BC-317 E 
.... Also on the research front,-the federal 
Dept. of Labour is now soliciting research 
proposals for the 1981-82 academic year. 
The ministry is interested in the economic, 
social and industrial relations aspects of 
labour, including wages, incomes, 
productivity, technological change, 


_ collective bargaining, labour law and labour ~ 


history. Applications must be received by 
the Research Office by February 9.... Our 
condolences to the family and friends of 
Marguerite A. Richer, secretary of the 
Sparklers Club, who died recently.... The *- 
Science: College has begun a series of 
Monday seminars designed to introduce 
undergraduates to the research being 
undertaken by Concordia faculty. Coming 
up are mathematicians M. E. Szabo on 
Minds, Machines and Models, and J. 
Maloul on Church’s Thesis and Life. 
Physicist Nelson Eddy will take an 
‘‘unbiased”’ look at nuclear power reactors 
next month. Seminars take place Mondays 
at noon in H-1219. See the back page for 
more information. 


NOTICES 


THEOLOGY WORKSHOP: Matthew Fox will 
lead a morning workshop (9:30 a.m. to 12:30 
p.m.) on Meister Eckhart’s Spiritual Journey and 
Ours in AD-128, Loyola campus, on Saturday, 
January 31. Prior registration is required. Call 
the Dept. of Theology at 482-0320, ext. 553 or 
Daryl Bambic or Tom Furlong at 521-0806 for 
information 

MINI-COURSES: The Campus Centre is 
running a series of non-credit mini-courses 
beginning the week of January 26. Courses will 
include yoga, women’s self-defense, guitar, jazz 
ballet, photography, ¢’ai chi chuan and 
astrology. Registration takes place at the CUSA 
office on the Loyola campus from 9:30 a.m. to 


_ §:30 p.m. until January 23, on a first-come, 


first-served basis. Open to all. 

LOS: Los has extended its deadline to Friday, 
January 23. Bring your poems, prose or graphics 
to HB-305 (Loyola) or to the SGW English 
‘office. Don’t forget to include a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope and your name and address 
and phone number on the work itself. 

ENGLISH SEMINAR AT LACOLLE: Professor 
Ron Wareham will conduct a weekend seminar 
(February 6-8) in which students will read one 
book of The Faerie Queen by Edmund Spenser. 
This weekend is open to any Concordia literature 
lover. Call Ron Wareham at 482-0320, ext. 560 
for information. 

ARAB STUDENT ASSOCIATION: The main 
focus of this weekend at Lacolle (February 
13-14) is to strengthen the ASA and to introduce 
other international student associations within 
the university to one another. Contact Tirad 
Marouf at 481-2870 for more information. 
LEARNING WORKSHOP: Learning—whose 
responsibility is it?—a workshop that focuses on 
the problems of teaching and learning, sponsored 
by Lacolle in conjunction with the Learning 
Development Office. For faculty and students. 
To be held March 13-14 at Lacolle. For complete 
information, call 482-0320, ext. 344 or 494. 
FREE SUNDAY SKATING: At the rink, from 
February 1 to March 29, with the exception of 
March 1. From 4 to 6 p.m. for students, faculty, 
staff and their families. Also, skating on 
Mondays, Tuesdays and Thursdays from 8 to 11 
a.m. (with sticks), Wednesdays from 9 to 11 
a.m. (with sticks), and on Fridays from 10 to 11 
a.m. (NO sticks). For further reference, see the 
weekly schedule on the RED rink door. 


JOBS 


PROGRAMMER/ANALYST - 
COMPUTER CENTRE 

Duties: To design and code computer programs 
under general supervision; to assist in the 
analysis and design of administrative computer 
systems. 


Qualifications: CEGEP diploma or equivalent; a 
sound knowledge of COBOL is essential. Two 
years’ experience and knowledge of large-scale 
computer system is desirable. 


Minimum hiring salary: $18,000 per annum 


PROGRAMMER/ ANALYST - 
COMPUTER CENTRE 

Duties: In the academic support group—analysis, 
design and implementation of various programs 
for faculty research, primarily in the area of 
statistical analysis for social sciences; general 
programming assistance for the academic 
community. 


Qualifications: Bachelor’s degree in computer 

science, engineering or mathematics, with a good 
knowledge of applied statistics and FORTRAN. at 
Ability to work independently and to 

communicate with users effectively. Previous 

experience with SPSS a definite asset. 


Minimum hiring salary: $18,000 per annum 


GRADUATE AWARDS OFFICER - 
GRADUATE STUDIES 

(restricted to internal candidates) 

Duties: The graduate awards officer will advise 
graduate students, potential graduate students 
and graduate programs on all aspects of 
fellowship funding, both internal and external; 
will administer internal awards programs; and 
will liaise, as required, with external granting 
agencies, particularly Québec’s Programme de 
Bourses and the awards division of NSERC, 
SSHRC and other federal agencies. 


Qualifications: Applicants should be fluently 
bilingual; have three or more years working 
experience, preferably in an educational setting; 
enjoy working with people, especially students, 
in a wide variety of contexts; and be personable 
and capable of representing the university. 
Preference will be given to applicants with a 
bachelor’s degree. 


Minimum hiring salary: $18,000 per annum 


Contact: For the above three jobs—Elaine 
Comartin (879-8116) or Helen Raspin (879-4521); 
for the following: Doreen Hutton (879-4304). 


SECRETARY (S-3) - : a 
FINE ARTS GRADUATE DIVISION 
(This is a full-time temporary replacement 
position from February 16, 1981 to August 
21, 1981) 

Duties: Under supervision of department head, 
to type general correspondence and manuscripts 
from handwritten material and/or dictaphone 
for two/three faculty members. Occasional 
translation (English/ French) of memos and 
letters. Other general office duties such as filing, 
opening mail, receptionist duties at lunchtime, 
answering 3-line telephone, as required. 


Qualifications: Fluency in French and English 
(oral) essential. Ability to translate (English to 
French) an asset. Minimum one year’s office 
experience. Fast, accurate typing (60 wpm). 
Previous experience with dictaphone and/or 
knowledge of shorthand/speedwriting required. 
Candidate should possess initiative and be able 
to deal effectively with the public and graduate 
students. 2 


Minimum hiring salary: $12,540 per annum 





Attention locker holders 


Recently a number of lockers have been broken into. Investigations 
indicate that the thefts are not isolated incidents, but are being 
carried out by an organized group. As the university is neither 
responsible nor insured for losses and damage to personal property, 
please avoid leaving valuables in your locker. 
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The Thursday Report is published weekly during 
the fall/winter session by the Public Relations 


~ Office, Concordia University, 1455 de Maison- 


neuve Blvd. West, Montreal, Quebec H3G 1M8. 
Circulation: 9,000 copies. 


les fées ont soii 


Thursday 22 
C.U.S.A.: International Folkfestival, 7 p.m.-12 
midnight, in H-110; SGW campus. 


LESBIAN & GAY FRIENDS OF CONCORDIA: 


Panel Discussion on Minority Views of North 
American Gay Culture, from 4 to 5:30 p.m. in 
H-613; SGW campus. 
HISTORY DEPARTMENT: Guest speaker 
Adolf Birke, historian and professor at the Free 
University of Berlin on America and the 
Creation of New Germany at 8:30 p.m. in 
H-920; SGW campus. 
WEISSMAN GALLERY, GALLERY ONE & 
GALLERY TWO: Painters Eleven: In 
Retrospect, until-Feb. 2; SGW campus. 
DISCO: From 8 p.m. in the Wolf & Kettle Pub 
(Campus Centre), with ‘‘Starlite’’. Free. 
A BUSINESS AFFAIR: Presented by the 
Commerce Students’ Society as part of = 
Commerce WEek 1981, from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
in the Campus Centre’s Main Lounge. Free. 
CONCORDIA MUSIC: Guitarist Barry Crago, 
flautist Lise Daoust and clarinetist Sherman 
Friedland will perform works by de Narvaez, 
Mudarra, Bach and others at 8:30 p.m. in the 
Loyola Chapel. Free. For information, call 
482-0320, ext. 614. 
MOVIE NITE/BEER BASH: As part of 
Commerce Week 1981, the movie ‘‘/0’’ will be 
shown in the Campus Centre, Main Lounge, at 8 
p.m. Admission of $1.99 includes price of beer 
bash. 
BEER BASH: In Guadagni Lounge from 8 p.m. 
Admission: $1. 


_ AT McGILL: Political science seminar with Ali 


E. Hillal Dessouki of the University of Cairo 
and Princeton University on The Dilemma of 
American Policy in the Middle East. 
Leacock-411 at 3 p.m. 


Friday 23 ~ 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Polish shorts from the Cracow Festival - J 
Look at Your Photograph (Patrze no Twoja 
Fotografie) (Jerzy Ziarnik, 1979); Ice Hockey 
(Hokej) (Bogdan Dziworski, 1977); Copyright 
Film Polski 1976 (Piotr Szulkin, 1977); Prologue 
(Prolog) (Andrzej Piekutowski, 1976) and 
Premier Amour (Pierwsza Milosc) (Krzysztof 
Kieslowski, 1974) at 7 p.m.; Solar Eclipse 
(Kinkanshoku) (Satsua Yamamoto, 1975) 
(Japanese with English subtitles) with Satoru 
Umamoto, Ichiro Nakatani, Akira Kume and 
Takashi Kanda at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1.25 each. 
SGW campus. 

WORKING STIFFS’ FILM FESTIVAL: James 
Mason in Odd Man Out: will be screened at 8 
p.m. in the Vanier Library Auditorium, Loyola 
campus. Free. 

RECREATION & LEISURE STUDENTS’ 
PARTY: From 8 p.m. in the Wolf & Kettle Pub 
(Campus Centre), with ‘‘Friendly Giant’’. 
Admission is $1. 


_at 4:30 p.m., 


Editor: Mark Gerson. Regular contributors: 
Sally Ann Famy, Maryse Perraud, Louise 
Ratelle, Minko Sotiron and David. Allnutt. 
Typesetting by Adcomp; printed at Richelieu 
Roto-Litho, St-Jean, Québec. 


WOMEN’S HOCKEY: Concordia Tournament - 
At the Concordia arena, McGill vs. Potsdam at 
5 p.m.; Providence vs. John Abbott at 6:30 
p.m.; Cornell vs. Concordia at 8 p.m.; and 
McMaster vs. UQTR at 9:30 p.m. 

WOMEN’S BASKETBALL: McMaster at 
Concordia at 7 p.m. 

PUB NIGHT: From 9 p.m. in the Wolfe & 

“ Kettle Pub, with ‘Starlite’. Free. 

AT McGILL: I/ Barbiere di Siviglia, a comic 
opera in three acts by Rossini, presented by the 
McGill Opera Studio through January 25 in the 
Pollack Concert Hall, 555 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Curtain: 8 p.m. Tickets: $5 ($2 for students and 
senior citizens). Information: 392-8224. 


Saturday 24 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Canadian shorts from the Cracow Festival 
- High Steel (Don Owen, 1967), Walking (Ryan 
Larkin, 1968), Evolution (Michael Mills, 1971), 
Monsieur Pointu (Bernard Longpré & André 
Leduc, 1976), A Token Gesture (Micheline 
Lanctét, 1975), Le Paysagiste (Jacques Drouin, 
1976), The Street (Caroline Leaf, 1976), 
Metamorphosis of Mr. Samsa (Caroline Leaf, 
1977) and Travel Log (Donald Winkler, 1978) ai 
7 p.m.; Pigs and Battleships (Buta to Gunkan) 
(Shohei Imamura, 1961) (English subt.) with 
Hiroyuki Nagato, Jitsuko Yoshimura, Masao 
Mishima and Tetsuro Tanba at 9 p.m. in H-110; 
$1.25 each. SGW campus. 

WOMEN’S HOCKEY: Concordia Tournament - 
Games at the arena at 9 and 10:30 a.m., noon 
and 1:30 p.m. At 3 p.m., the consolation game; 
the third place game and at 6 p.m. 
the championship final. 

MEN’S HOCKEY: Laval at Concordia, at 8:30 
p.m. > 

HOCKEY NIGHT IN CANADA: Watch the 
hockey game on the giant screen in-the Oasis, 
Campus Centre. From 8 p.m. Free. 


Sunday 25 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Children’s series - Animal Crackers 
(Victor Heerman, 1930) with The Marx Brothers 
Lillian Roth and Margaret Dumont at 3 p.m. in 
H-110; $1.00. SGW campus. 
CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Summer Soldiers (Sama Soruja) (Hiroshi 
Teshigaha, 1972) (English subt.) with Keith 
Sikes, Reisen Ri, Teruko Kishi and Kazuo 
Kitamura at 7 p.m.; The Far Road (Toi Ippon 
no Michi) (Sachiko Hidari, 1977) (English subt.) 
with Hisashi Igawa, Sachiko Hidari, Yoshie 
Shimo and Kenji Isomura at 9 p.m. in H-110; 
$1.25 each. SGW campus. 

MEN’S HOCKEY: UQAC at Concordia at 2 
p.m. 

SUPER BOWL: Watch the game on the giant 
screen in the Campus Centre from 6 p.m. Party 
to follow, with ‘‘Starlite’’. 


Monday 26 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Les Parents Terribles (Jean Cocteau, 1948) 
(English subt.) with Jean Marais, Josette Day, 
Yvonne de Bray, Gabrielle Dorziat and Marcel 
André at 8:30 p.m. in H-110; $1.25. SGW 
campus. 

PHILOSOPHY: Letiure by philosopher and 
author Allan Janik ‘‘On Writing Wittgenstein’s 
Vienna’ at 4 p.m. in H-420. 

SCIENCE COLLEGE SEMINAR: Dr. M.E. 
Szabo, Mathematics dept.,.on Minds, Machines 
and Models at noon in H-1219; SGW campus. 
MAIN SPRINKLER VALVE GALLERY: Fear 
and Hate, Hate and Fear, an exhibition of 
drawings on the realities of war by MFA student 
Ian Ross, through February 6. Gallery hours: 
Monday to Friday, 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. Bourget 
building, 1230 Mountain ST. 879-4454. 
WOMEN’S BASKETBALL: Concordia at 
Vanier at 7 p.m. 

CAMPUS CENTRE: The Wolf & Kettle Pub 
and Oasis bar open at 2 p.m. 


AT McGILL: Maritime Regionalism—1862-1927, 
a seminar by Professor E. Forbes of UNB at 4 


p.m. in the Arts building council room (160). 


Tuesday 27 : 
CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Baltic Deputy (Deputat Baltiki) (Alexander 
Zarki & Joseph Kheifetz, 1937) (English subt.) 
with Nikolai Cherkassov, M. Domasheva, B 
Livanou and O. Zhakov at 8:30 p.m. in H-110; 
$1.25. SGW campus. 

SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR INSTITUTE: Lecture 
by Dr. William Ray Arney, author of Preserving 
Childbirth: Power and the Profession of 
Obstetrics, on The Location of Pain in 
Childbirth (Natural Childbirth and the 
Transformation of Obstetrics) at 8:30 p.m. 
H-435. Free. SGW campus. 

THEATRE: English-language premiére of Denise 
Boucher’s controversial play, Les fées ont soif, 
presented by the Faculty of Fine Arts’ 
Performing Arts division; 8 p.m. nightly in the 
D. B. Clarke Theatre. Student cast directed by 
theatre student Holly Dennison. Free. 879-4341 
or 879-2852. 

TRANSCENDENTAL MEDITATION: Free 
introductory lecture at 12 noon in H-615. For 
more information call 879-7828. SGW campus. 
WOMEN’S HOCKEY: John Abbott at 
Concordia at 8 p.m. 

AT McGILL: Two talks by Concordia profs - 
Annette Wertman on Music Programming for 
the Older Adult at 4 p.m, in Strathcona Hall, 
rom 406 (772 Sherbrooke St. W.); and Mary 
Vipond on Canadian Bestsellers from 1899 to 
1918 at 4 p.m., 3495 Peel St., room 302. 


Wednesday 28 

LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE & SCIENCE 
COLLEGE: Lecture by Dr. Jane B. Lancaster, 
Dept. of Anthropology, Oklahoma University, 
on Evolutionary Biology of the Human Family: 
Reproduction among the Higher Primates at 8:30 
p.m. in H-110. Free. SGW campus. 

THEATRE: See Tuesday. 

WRITERS AND CRITICS SERIES: Poet, critic 
and short story writer Stephen Scobie will read 
from his work at 8 p.m. in the Vanier Library 
Auditorium, Loyola campus. Free. For 
information, call 482-0320, ext. 534 or 879-5901. 
COFFEEHOUSE: The Modern Language 
Students’ Association i is having a coffeehouse at 
2 p.m. in the basement of the Belmore Building. 
All students and professors are invited. 

AT McGILL: Peformance by the McGill Jazz 
Workshop Bands I, II and III at 8:30 p.m. in 
Pollack Concert Hall, 555 Sherbrooke St. W. 


Thursday 29 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: The Street (La Rue) (Caroline Leaf, 1976) 
(animation) and Volcano: An Inquiry into the 
Life and Death of Malcolm Lowry (Donald 
Brittain, 1976) (English) at 7 p.m.; Kamouraska 
(Claude Jutra, 1973) (French) with Geneviéve 
Bujold, Richard Jordan and Philippe Leotard at 
9 p.m. in H-110; $1.25 each. SGW campus. 
CUSA: Movie - Moonraker with Roger Moore 
as James Bond 007 at 2:45 p.m. in H-110. Free 
with student ID. SGW campus. 

THEATRE: See Tuesday. 

LESBIAN & GAY FRIENDS OF CONCORDIA: 
Film from 4 to 6 p.m. in H-333-6 (take the stairs 
next to the bookstore to get to the third floor). 





SGW campus. 

CONCORDIA MUSIC: Katherine Skorzewska 
and Dorothy Fraiberg will give a free concert of 
cello and piano compositions by Brahms and 
Franck at 8:30 p.m. in the Loyola Chapel. Call 
482-0320, ext. 614 for more information. 

PUB NIGHT: From 9 p.m. in the Wolf & Kettle 
Pub. Free. 


Friday 30 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Cordelia (Jean Beaudin, 1979) (French) 
with Louise Portal, Gaston Lepage, Raymond 
Cloutier, Gilbert Sicotte and Marcel Sabourin at 
7 p.m.; La Santé de la Population (Per 
Shendetin e Poppulit) (Albania) (French) and 
The Girl with Red Ribbons (Gezim Erebara) 
(Albania) (English subt.) with Marjeta Ilo, 
Vangjel Heba, Drita Pelingu and Sander Prosi at 
9 p.m. in H-110; $1.25 each. SGW campus. 
THEATRE: See Tuesday. 

SENATE: Meeting at 2 p.m. in the conference 
room of the Protestant School Board of Greater 
Montreal (corner Fielding and Céte St-Luc). 
SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR INSTITUTE: Janice 
McGinnis, of the Department of History, speaks 
on Women and Venereal Disease from 11 a.m. 
to noon in the institute lounge on the Loyola 
campus, 7079 Terrebonne. Free. For 
information, call 482-0320, ext.'715 or 879-8521. 
THEOLOGY LECTURES: The renowned 
author on spirituality, Matthew Fox, will give 
two free lectures today: Creation-Centred 
Spirituality from 1 to 3 p.m. in the Vanier 
Library Auditorium, and Meister Eckhard and 
C.G. Jung in BR-206 from 7:30 to 9:30 p.m. 
Mr. Fox will also give a workshop tomorrow —’ 
see Notices for details. 

PUB NIGHT: From 9 p.m. in the Wolf & Kettle 
Pub. Free. 


CLASSIFIED 


FOR SALE: Muskrat coat with blue fox collar 
and matching blue fox hat, size 10-12, $900; blue 
tweed wool coat with mink collar, size 10-12, 
$150. Call Pat Freed at 879-4134 (day) or 
483-1058 (after 6). 

HELP WANTED: Student needed to help 
distribute Thursday Reports on SGW campus. 
Call 879-8479 for information. 

TUTORING: Certified teacher (BEd, major 
Eng.) offers private tutorials in English: 
conversation, writing skills, essays. Call Joanne 
at 484-1931. 

FOR SALE: Cross-country skis with bindings, 
200 cm., $50. Two sets of curtains (4 panels); 
each panel covers a 3’-x 5’ area, orange weave, 
brand new, $10 per panel. Two metal shelving 
units, beige, each five shelves, three months old, 
$25 each. Call Cathy at 482-0320, ext 321 (days) 
or 739-4164 (evenings). 

FOR SALE: Volke skis 195 with Tyrolea 
bindings, $25; also Dolomite boots, size 92, $30. 
Call 482-0320, ext. 309 or 257. One oil heater 

(2 bb.) to. heat five rooms, $50. Call 489-2991 
after 6 p.m. 


For notices and jobs, see page 11. 


How to get yours in - 


Do you have an event, notice or classified ad you want others 
to know about? We’ll publish it on the back page, if you make 


sure we receive it no later than noon on Monday before Thursday 


publication. 


Send your submissions to Louise Ratelle at Loyola (FC-212, 
482-0320, ext. 689) or Maryse Perraud at Sir George (BC-213, 


879-8497). 





